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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION. AND RECREATION. 





“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUF KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper, 





TNE THISBE AND HER PRIZE. 


MAIDEN MAY. * 
CHAPTER XLIII.—BETTER THAN A TONIC. 


ther Thisbe had doubled the Cape. On opening 
his sealed orders, Captain Headland found 
that he was to proceed to the Eastern Seas, and to 
- notice of the commencement of hostilities to any 
Ships-of-war and merchantmen he could fall in with. 
Little did Sir Ralph suppose when he got Head- 
land appointed to a ship destined for this service, that 
No. 1169,—say 23, 1874. 





the young captain was going to a part of the world in 
which he was greatly interested. 

Headland now determined, as far as was com- 
patible with his duty, to visit every English settle- 
ment, and to make inquiries which might tend to 
elucidate the mystery of his birth. Although 
upwards of twenty years had passed since he had 
been put on board the merchantman by his sup- 
posed father, the circumstance, he thought, might 
still be recollected by some of the inhabitants, and 
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if so, he might be able to trace his parents. His 
heart beat high with hope; Harry also was sanguine 
of success. 

Harry meanwhile had taken an opportunity of 
speaking to the young fisherman who had volun- 
teered from ‘the lugger, and making sure that he 
was no other'than Jacob Halliburt, had treated him 
with all the kindness which in their relative positions 
he was able to show. 

‘*Do your duty, Halliburt,” he said, ‘‘and I can 
answer for it that Captain Headland will endeavour 
to promote your interests, and give you a higher 
rating as soon as possible. I will write by the first 
chance to give your friends notice of your safety, and 
you can do the same, and let them know what I have 
said.” 

‘*T am much obliged to you for your kindness,” 
answered Jacob; ‘‘I knew, sir, when I saw you, 
that you must be Licutenant Castleton who was at 
Texford, and I was thankful to think that I had to 
serve under you. If it had not been for that I 
should have been heart-sick to return home to help 
poor father, for he must be sorely missing me.” 

Harry was able to assure Jacob that his father’s 
spirits were wonderfully kept up, and that he hoped 
Ned Brown would stick by him, and help him dunng 
his absence. 

‘‘And mother, sir, does she bear up as well as 
father ?”’ asked Jacob. 

Harry, who had seen the dame just before he left 
home, was able to give a good account of her. 

Jacob longed to ask after May, but he felt tongue- 
tied, and could not bring himself to pronounce her 
name. Harry was surprised at his silenee. Jacob 
merely remarked that he hoped the family at Down- 
side were also well. 

‘‘The ladies were sorry when they heard of your 
being carried off.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Castleton, thank you,” said 
Jacob ; ‘‘I will try and do as you tell me,-and though I 
could not have brought myself to leave-father of my 
own accord, it may be my coming aboard here won’t 
be so bad for me after all.” 

Harry was still under the belief that Jacob was 
May’s brother, and Jacob had said nothing to un- 
deceive him. Jacob «atthe same ‘time had not the 
slightest suspicion that .his lieutenant»was engaged 
to marry the being onwhom ‘his.own honest affec- 
tions were-80.hopetessly-set. 

It was observed by his messmates that Jacob Halli- 
burt was a great favourite with the captain and first- 
lieutenant, but as he was a well-behaved man, and 
did his duty thoroughly, this was easily accounted 
for, and no particular favour was shown him of 
which others could be jealous. 


Harry would often gladly have talked with Jacob | 


about Hurlston and his family, but the etiquette of 
a man-of-war prevented him. He thus remained in 
ignorance of a circumstance which would have greatly 
raised his hopes of overcoming his father’s objections, 
for all the time he had supposed that Sir Ralph 
believed May to be Dame Halliburt’s daughter, and 
had been surprised that he had not spoken more 
strongly on the subject. His only other supposition 
was that Sir Ralph had made no inquiries as to 
May’s parentage, and took it for granted that she was 
the orphan child of some friends of his cousins 
whom they had charitably adopted. 

The Thisbe continued her course day after day 
over the world of waters. Though a constant look- 
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out had been kept no prizes had been made and no 
enemy’s cruisers encountered. ‘ Both the captain and 
officers hoped before long to find some work either 
to bring them credit or prize-money. 

Light and baffling winds had of late detained the 
Thisbe, when having got somewhat out of her 
course, St. Ann, one of the Seychelle Islands, was 
sighted. Captain Headland stood in for the Mahé 
Roads, in the hope that some of the enemy’s priva- 
teers or merchantmen might be anchored there, and 
might be cut out without detaining him long. 

The opportunity must not be lost. The wind 
favoured them, for instead of blowing off shore as 
it generally does, the sea-breeze carried them 
swiftly towards the harbour. 

Eager eyes were on the look-out. A large ship 
was discovered at anchor without her foremast. 
From her appearance she would evidently be a prize 
worth taking, but whether or not she was too 
strongly armed to allow the Thisbe to make the 
attempt was the question. As she could not move, 
Captain Headland stood in close enough to ascer- 
tain this, and determined, should her size give him a 
fair hope of conquest, to attack her. 

The cables were ranged with springs ready for 
anchoring, and the ship cleared for action. Allon 
board eagerly hoped that they might have work to 
do, and every telescope was turned towards the 
stranger. Stratagem and deception being practised in 
war, the Thisbe had hoisted French colours, that her 
expected antagonist might not take the alarm and 
run on shore to avoid her. It was at length ascer- 
tained that the stranger was a flush-deck ship; and 
ten guns were counted on the only side visible. 
Though she was apparently larger than the Thisbe, 
and more heavily armed, Captain Headland no longer 
hesitated, while the master volunteered to take the 
ship in among the numerous shoals which guarded 
the entrance of the harbour. Taking his station on 
the fore-yardarm, guided by the colour of the water 
he gave directions to the helmsman how to steer. 

The stranger remained quietly at anchor, appa- 
rently not suspecting the character of her visitor. 

Every man was at his station. Not a word was 
now spoken, except by the master, as he issued his 
orders from the yardarm. 

‘We will run alongside and carry her by board- 
ing; it will save our anchoring, and we shall not 
injure her-spars; an important. object, as 1 hope we 
may have to carry her off to sea,” observed the 
captain to his first-lieutenant. 

The Thisbe was now within two hundred yards of 
the stranger’s bows, when the master gave notice that 
there was a shoal ahead extending on either hand, 
while on shore a battery was seen commanding the 
passage, and several smaller vessels at anchor 
under it. 

Headland instantly gave the order to anchor. 
The crew swarmed alott to hand sails, the French 
colours were hauled down, and the English run up 
at the peak. At the same moment the stranger 
opened a hot fire from the whole of her broadside. 

‘“Vire!” eried Captain Headland, and the Thisbe 
returned the warm salute she had received. 

The battery on shore and the small vessels at the 
same time began peppering away at her. Broad- 
sides were exchanged with great rapidity between 
the combatants. The firing calming the light wind 
which had been blowing, the two ships were soo? 
shrouded in a canopy of smoke. The English crew 
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redoubled their efforts. The Frenchman’s fire at 
length began to slacken, and in little more than a 
quarter of an hour down came the tricoloured flag, 


! 
| 


loud cheers bursting from the throats of the Thisbe’s | 


crew. 
of the second-lieutenant, to take possession of the 
prize, but as he was pulling alongside the French- 
men were seen lowering their boats, in which a 
considerable number made their escape to the shore. 

The battery continued firing, and Captain Headland 
directed Harry to land with a boat’s crew and silence 
it. Jacob accompanied him. The smaller vessels 
meantime cut their cables, some running on shore, 
while others endeavoured to make their escape through 
the intricate passages where the English ship could 
not follow them. 

Harry, ordering his men to give way, pulled 
rapidly for the beach, exposed to a hot fire of musketry, 
in addition to that from the heavy guns in the battery. 
Forming his men, he led the way up the steep 
bank. The battery had been rapidly thrown up, and 
offered no insuperable impediment. Sword in hand, 
he leaped over the parapet, followed closely by Jacob 
and the rest of his men. 

At the same moment a bullet struck him on the 
shoulder, and a tall French oflicer, supported by a 
party of his men, was on the point of cutting him 
down as he fell forward, when Jacob, with uplifted 
cutlass, saved him from the blow, returning it with 
such interest that his assailant fell back wounded 
among his men. 

At this juncture a number of the French who had 
landed from the ship entered the fort to assist its 
defenders, and attacked the small party of English 
who had accompanied Harry. Jacob threw himself 
across the body of his lieutenant and defended him 
bravely from the attacks of the French, who attempted 
to bayonet him as he lay on the ground. The re- 
mainder of the boat’s crew, springing over the en- 
trenchments, now came to Jacob’s support. The 
garrison fought bravely, and disputed every inch of 
ground. Jacob’s great object, however, was to pro- 
tect Harry, and as soon as the Frenchmen had given 
way, springing back, he lifted Harry on his shoulders, 
and getting over the entrenchments, carried him down 
to the boat. 

In the meantime, Headland, suspecting that the 
fort was stronger than he had at first supposed, 
despatched another boat to Harry’s assistance. The 
men sent in her landed just as a party of Frenchmen 
had come round the hill, and were on the point of 
intercepting- Jacob, who was hurrying down with his 
burden, regardless of the shot whistling by him. 

The Frenchmen on this took to flight, while the 

last party of English, climbing the hill, threw them- 
selves into the fort, and quickly cleared it of its 
defenders. The French flag was hauled down by 
the young midshipman who had led the second party, 
and that of England hoisted in its stead. 
_ No further opposition was made, the French seek- 
ing shelter in the neighbouring woods, where they 
were not likely to be followed. A few had fallen 
while defending the fort, while others, unable to 
make their escape, were taken prisoners. 

The fort was found to contain six guns landed 
from the ship, as also a furnace for heating shot. 

As soon as the Frenchmen had disappeared, one 
of the boats was sent back with the wounded lieu- 
tenant and two of the men who had also been hurt. 

Jacob carried Harry up the side, evidently con- 


A boat was instantly sent, under the command | 
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sidering that it was his duty to attend on him till he 
had placed him in the surgeon’s hands. 

No time was lost in getting the captured vessel 
ready for sea, while the guns belonging to her which 
had been in the fort were brought on board. A 
new mast was found on the beach ready to be towed 
off. It was soon got on board and stepped, and in a 
couple of days the Concord, a fine new sloop-brig of 
twenty-two guns, was following the Thisbe out of the 
roads, 

The command had of necessity been given to 
Lieutenant De Vere, as Harry was unable to 
assume it. 

The surgeon looked grave when he spoke to the 
captain about him. 

‘“We must keep a careful watch ever him, for he 
has a good deal of fever, and in these warm latitudes 
it is a somewhat serious matter.” 

Harry had expressed a wish to have Jacob 
Halliburt to attend on him, and as it was necessary 
that some one should be constantly at his side, Jacob 
was appointed to that duty. 

It would have been impossible to have found a 
more tender nurse, and no one could have attended 
more carefully to the directions given by the surgeon. 
The fever the surgeon dreaded, however, came on, 
and for several days Harry was delirious. Often the 
name of May was on his lips, and Jacob, as he 
listened, discovered that lis lieutenant loved her. 

Several days went by, and Harry appeared to get 
worse. On his return to consciousness, he felt how 
completely his strength had deserted him, and though 
the doctor tried to keep up his spirits by telling 
him that he would get better in time, so great was 
his weakness that he felt himself to be dying. He 
was anxious not to alarm his friend Headland, but 
as Jacob stood by his bedside he told him what he 
feared. 

‘‘And I hope, my good fellow, that you will bo 
able to return to your home, and if you do I wish 
you to bear a message to your father and mother 
and to your sister. I know that she no longer lives 
with them, and has become fit to occupy a different 
station in life; but you, I doubt not, love her not- 
withstanding as much as ever. Tell your parents 
how much I esteem them, and say to your sister that 
my love is unchangeable—that my last thoughts 
were of her.” 

‘‘Miss May my sister!’ exclaimed Jacob, in a 
tone which aroused Harry’s attention. ‘I will tell 
her what you say, sir, if my eyes are ever blessed 
by seeing her again; but she is not my sister. lather 
found her on board a wreck when she was a little 
child, and though she is now a grown young lady, 
she still calls him and mother by the same name as 
when she lived with us; and that’s made you fancy 
she is their daughter.” 

This answer of Jacob’s had a wonderful effect on 
Harry. He asked question after question, entirely 
forgetting the weakness of which he had been com- 
plaining. Jacob gave him a full account of the way 
May had been preserved, and how she had been 
brought up by his parents, and how the Miss Pem- 
bertons had invited her to come and live with them. 

At length the doctor coming into the cabin put an 
end to the conversation. 

From that moment Harry began to recover. It 
seemed to him at once that the great difficulty which 
he had dreaded was removed, and, ready as he had 
been to marry May although she was a fisherman’s 
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daughter, he was not the less gratified to hear that 
she was in all probability of gentle birth, although 
her parents were unknown. That he had not learned 
this before surprised him. He could only, as was 
really the case, fancy that the Miss Pembertons and 
May herself supposed him to be aware of the truth, 
and had therefore not alluded to it. He thought 
over all his conversations with May. He recolleeted 
that they had generally spoken of the future rather 
than of the past, by which alone he could account 
for her silence on the subject. 

“How remarkable it is,” he thought, ‘‘ that my 
beloved May and Headland should be placed in pre- 
cisely similar situations, both ignorant of their 
parents, and yet enjoying the position in life in 
which they were evidently born.” 

Headland was as much surprised as his friend 
when he heard the account Harry gave him. 

‘Tt must indeed be satisfactory news to you, 
Harry, and I am grateful to young Halliburt for 
giving it to you, as it is the physic you wanted, and 
has done more than all the doctor’s tonics in bring- 
ing you round.” 

Harry, indeed, after this rapidly got well, and 
before the ship with her prize arrived in Calcutta he 
was able to return to his duty. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—A CHASE. 


Tue active little Thisbe had been for some time at 
sea, and had already performed her duty of giving 
notice of the recommencement of hostilities at the 
different stations and to the men-of-war and merchant- 
men she met with. Her captain, aided by Harry, 
had made all the inquiries he could relating to the 
circumstances in which he was so deeply interested, 
but without any satisfactory result. 

Harry had heard in Calcutta of his uncle, Mr. 
Ranald Castleton, who had gone to Penang soon 
after its establishment as the seat of government of 
the British possessions in the Straits of Malacca. He 
had, however, sailed for England some years before, 
during the previous war, and the ship had, it was 
supposed, either been lost or captured by the enemy, 
as she had not afterwards been heard of. Those who 
had known him were either dead or had returned 
home, and Harry could obtain no certain informa- 
tion except the fact that he had had a wife and chil- 
dren, but that they were supposed to have perished 
with him. Still neither Harry nor Headland gave 
up hopes of gaining the information they wanted. 

Harry had, as he promised, kept his eye on Jacob, 
who, greatly to his satisfaction, had been made a 
petty officer. As he was becoming a thorough sea- 
man, and read and wrote better than most of the 
men in the ship, the captain promised, should a 
vacancy occur, to give him an acting warrant as 
boatswain or gunner. 

The Thisbe had been more than a year on the 
station. Harry had received no letters from home. 
How he longed to hear from May and Julia! He 
thought that both would certainly have written. His 
mother, too, ought not to have forgotten him; but in 
those days, when no regular post was established, 
letters were frequently a long time on their way. 
He had written several times to Julia, and not less 
often, as may be supposed, to May. He had en- 
closed his letters to her to the Miss Pembertons. He 
suspected she would wish him to do so, and also that 
they would have a better prospect of reaching her. 
He told her the satisfaction he felt at discovering 
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that she was not, as he had supposed, Adam Halli- 
burt’s daughter, but in all probability his equal in 
birth, and that thus the great obstacle in obtaining 
his father’s sanction to his marriage no longer 
existed. He sent messages to Adam and the dame, 
assuring them that he would look after Jacob’s inte- 
rests, and he enclosed at different times letters from 
Jacob himself to his father and mother. Jacob’s 
letters chiefly contained praises of Lieutenant 
Castleton and his captain; though for his father’s 
sake he regretted having been forced from his home, 
he was well content with his life, and spoke with en- 
thusiasm of the strange countries and people he had 
visited, and of his prospects of advancement in the 
service. 

The Thisbe had once more got free of the Straits of 
Malacca. Having run down the coast of Sumatra, 
and touched at Bencoolen, she was standing across 
the Indian Ocean, when towards sunset a large ship 
was descried from the masthead to the south-west. 
At the distance she was away it was impossible to say 
whether she was an enemy or friend, whether ship- 
of-war or merchantman. At all events, the captain 
determined to overhaul her, and made all sail in 
chase. The great point was to get near enough to 
keep her in sight during the night, so as to follow 
her should she alter her course. When the sun went 
down she was still standing as at first seen, and had 
not apparently discovered that she was chased. 

The night was clear, the sea smooth, and the 
graceful corvette, with all sail set below and aloft, 
made good way through the water, and was fast 
coming up with the chase. The captain’s intention, 
however, was not to approach too near till daylight, 
for should she prove an enemy’s man-of-war of much 
superior force, the Thisbe would have to trust to her 
heels to keep out of her way, though, should she be 
of a size which he might, without undue rashness, 
attack, the captain’s intention was to bring her to 
action, well knowing that he would be ably sup- 
ported by his officers and crew. 

But few of the watch below turned in, every spy- 
glass on board being directed towards the chase. 
There were various opinions as to her character, 
some believing her to be a man-of-war, others a 
French or Dutch merchantman, and from the course 
she was steering, it was believed she had come 
through the Straits of Sunda. The dawn of day, 
which might settle the question, was anxiously 
looked for. 

At length a ruddy glow appeared in the eastern 
horizon, gradually extending over the sky and suf- 
fusing a wide expanse of the calm ocean with a 
bright pink hue, and tinging the loftier sails of the 
stranger, while to the west the surface of the water 
still remained of a dark purple tint. 

“She has hoisted English colours,” exclaimed 
Harry, who had his glass fixed on the chase. 

A general exclamation of disappointment escaped 
those who heard him. 

‘That is no proof that she is English,” observed 
the captain. ‘The cut of her sails is English, and 
though she is a large ship, she is no man-of-war—of 
that I am certain. We will speak her, at all events, 
and settle the point.” 

The stranger was seen to be making all sail, royals 
were set, and studding-sails rigged out, but in a slow 
way, which confirmed Headland’s opinion of her 
being a merchantman. This showed that her com- 
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the corvette, of whose nationality, however, he might 
have had doubts. 

Although the chase had now set every sail she 
could carry, the corvette still gained on her. 

“Those heavy tea-chests requirea strong breeze to 
drive them through the water,’”’ observed the master 
to Harry. ‘I rather think, too, we shall have one 


before long; I don’t quite like the look of the sky, 
and we are not far off the hurricane season.” 

The crew were piped for breakfast, and the officers 
who could be spared from the deck went below. De 
Vere had been attacked by fever at Bencoolen, and 
The master remained in charge of 


was in his cabin. 
the deck. 

Breakfast was hurried over. 

When Harry and the captain returned on deck, a 
marked change had taken place in the weather; 
dark clouds were gathering in the northern horizon, 
aud fitful gusts of wind came sweeping over the 
ocean, stirring up its hitherto calm surface, and 
sending the spoon-drift flying rapidly over it. Still 
the chase kept her canvas set, having altered her 


_ course more to the southward. 


“They hope that we shall get the wind first, and 
be compelled to shorten sail, and that she will thus 
have a better chance of again getting ahead of us,” 
observed the master. 

Still the corvette carried on. The captain had his 
eye to windward, however, prepared to give the 
order to shorten sail. She had come up fast with 
the chase, which she at length got within range of 
her guns. A bow-chaser was run out and a shot 
fired. ‘The stranger paid no attention toit. A few 
more minutes were allowed to elapse, when another 
shot was fired with the same result as at first. On 
this Headland ordered the English flag to be hauled 
down and that of France substituted. No sooner 
was this done than the stranger, hauling down the 
red ensign, hoisted the tricoloured flag. 

“T thought so,” exclaimed Headland; ‘shorten 
sail.” 

The studding-sails were rigged in, the royals 
handed. Again the British flag was hoisted instead 
of that of France, and a shot fired. On this the 
stranger took in her studding-sails and _loftier 
canvas, and as the Thisbe ranged up alongside, fired 
a broadside. 

The Thisbe’s crew returned it with interest, and 
before the enemy could again fire they delivered a 
second broadside, which cut away some of her stand- 
ing and running rigging, and caused other damage. 
The stranger again fired, but after receiving a few 
more broadsides, evidently finding that she had no 
hope of escaping from her active antagonist, she 
hauled down her colours. 

The wind had during the action been increasing, 
and the sea getting up, it was necessary to take 
possession of her without delay, as unless her 
canvas was speedily reduced, in all probability her 
masts would be carried over the side. Harry volun- 
teered to go on board, and, a boat being lowered, 
accompanied by Jacob and seven other men he 
pulled alongside. He had just gained her deck, and 
was receiving the sword of the officer in command, 
when the gale which had long been threatening 
struck the two ships. The Thisbe’s crew having 
secured their guns, were swarming aloft to take in 
her canvas. 

The deck of the prize presented a scene of the 
greatest confusion. Several of her men lay wounded, 





some were endeavouring to secure the guns, a few 
had gone aloft to take in sail, but the greater 
number were running about, not knowing what to 
do. Harry ordered his men to let go everything. 
The top-gallant sails, which were still set, were in an 
instant torn into ribbons, the fore-topsail was blown 
out of the bolt ropes, and the mizen-mast, which had 
been wounded, was carried over the side. The prize 
lay a helpless wreck amid the raging seas, whicb 
every instant threatened her destruction. 





CURIOSITIES OF THE CENSUS. 
BY CHARLES MACKESON, F.S.S. 
IV. 


“ HAT am I to be?” is a question which has 
so material an interest for all of us at one 
period of our lives, and which will be asked again 
and again by each succeeding generation as long as 
the world lasts, that it will be neither uninteresting 
nor useless if we show from the census reports what 
a variety of occupations are open in our own little 
island. Here is work for the brain and work for the 
hand; work which calls forth the clearness of the eye 
and the acuteness of the ear; work which opens out a 
noble opportunity for the exercise of human sympathy 
in the relief of bodily, mental, or spiritual distress, 
and work which at the first glance seems only calcu- 
lated to inflict pain; work which causes man to feel 
the high nobility of his being, and work which too 
often tends to remind him that he is indeed but one 
step from the lower animals ; work which grows out 
of work, and work which simply supplies the needs 
of those whose lot it is to rest ; work for the highest, 
and work for the lowliest; work for the sldest and 
for the youngest, the richest and the poorest ; work, 
in short, suited to “all sorts and conditions of men,”’ 
aye, and of women and children too, for in this busy 
picture distinctions of age and sex are unknown. 

For males there are in all three hundred and eighty- 
five different forms of occupation returned, but even 
this large number scarcely represents the exact state 
of the case, for under each subdivision we have a 
line devoted to the miscellaneous branches of the 
particular employments which are too numerous to 
be separately classified. The only heads under which 
we find more than half a million of our eleven 
millions of males are those of the agricultural 
labourer, of whom there are 764,574, and the general 
labourers, numbering 509,000. The occupations 
which give employment even to upwards of a hun- 
dred thousand are also very limited in number, in- 
cluding only farmers and graziers, of whom there 
are 225,569; farm servants, 134,157; engine and 
machine makers, 106,437; carpenters and joiners, 
205,624; plumbers, painters, and glaziers, 103,382 ; 
cotton manufacturers, 188,272; tailors, 111,843; 
shoemakers and bootmakers, 197,465; coal-miners, 
268,091 ; iron manufacturers, 178,114; blacksmiths, 
112,035; and persons of undefined occupation, 
171,226. In a very considerable number of the 
remaining classes there are less than 10,000 persons, 
and no small proportion of the whole are under 
2,000. ; 

Looking first at the Professional class, we find that 
the Civil Service gives employment to about twenty- 
five thousand persons, who are engaged in the 
various grades of clerical as distinguished from mere 
messengers’ work, ranging from the Prime Minister 
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down to the much-discussed ‘‘ Government writer,” 
whose grievances have of late occupied the attention 
of members of Parliament on both sides of the House. 
Of these Civil Servants more than one-fourth are 
between twenty-five and thirty-five years of age, 
after which the numbers decrease, until between 
sixty-five and seventy-five there are only 1,646. Even 
threescore years and ten do not, however, seem to 
prove a barrier to employment under the Crown, for 
there are no less than 696 persons above seventy-five 
in this class, including probably not a few who cling 
to office because it is to them literally a second nature 
to go to and fro, to open their letters and to issue 
orders with that magniloquence and circumlocution 
which distinguish the Civil Servant of the old school. 
One of the curiosities of this portion of the work is 
that between the ages of five and ten we have one 
civil servant returned, whose employment it would 
be decidedly interesting to ascertain. Between ten 
and fifteen the number is under five hundred, but 
probably even already this has been considerably in- 
creased, owing to the tendency, into the merits of 
which we will not now stay to inquiré, to employ 
boy-labour in the lower branches of the service. The 
number of workmen and messengers engaged by the 
Government is almost the same as that of the Civil 
Servants properly so called, a fact which it is some- 
what difficult to explain, for as it stands it would 
imply that each clerk required a subordinate to 
attend upon him. Probably, however, the car- 


penters in the various offices, the bookbinders, the 
attendants at the South Kensington Museum and 
similar places, are all included under this category. 
Even with this deduction there must be a suspicion 
of wasted labour, into which, without suggestions of 


false economy, it might be well for Mr. Disraeli 
and his colleagues to inquire. Under the head of 
Government officials another large class of persons— 
the telegraph clerks and messengers—will be in- 
cluded in the next census, but in the present volumes 
we find them under the commercial class as the em- 
ployés of public companies, the transfer of the tele- 
graph business to the Post Office having taken place 
since 1871. 

Local government absorbs almost as many men as 
national government, there being upwards of three 
thousand magistrates, twenty-eight thousand police- 
men, and nearly eleven thousand union and parochial 
officials. The number of the police gives a proportion 
of a little more than one of these functionaries to 
every thousand of the population, a proportion which 
might be tolerably satisfactory if the ‘‘ Bobby,” as 
he is familiarly termed from his connection with Sir 
Robert Peel, were a sleepless animal; but as he is 
only mortal, and is consequently on duty either by 
day or night, it practically reduces the proportion to 
half a policeman permanently on guard over every 
thousand people. Nearly half the constables are 
between twenty-five and thirty-five. 

There is still a third class under this head de- 
scribed as the East India and Colonial Government, 
a title which must, we imagine, include some of the 
old East India Company’s servants, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Colonial executive, such as the 
Crown agents, ccnsuls, and other officials. 

Turning from the non-combatant to the combatant 
services, we have another of those strange creations 
of the census—for we can scarcely believe in the 
reality of the individual—an effective army officer 
under fifteen years of age. In the navy at the same 





period of age—ten to fifteen—it is easy to account 
tor the return of 110, which represents the naval 
cadets under training at the home ports; and it is 
equally clear that thé 321 boy soldiers are drummers, 
fifers, or band-boys; but in the army an officer under 
fifteen must be an anomaly. The number of our 
soldiers rises gradually up to thirty-five years of age, 
when there is a great diminution, and when we reach 
forty-five years, the number has fallen below a thou- 
sand. Inthe navy the mass of the seamen are also 
between twenty-five and thirty-five, a proof either 
that the system of enlisting for limited periods of 
service results in the withdrawal of the men at a 
comparatively early age, or else that they die or are 
invalided. The probability is that the men from 
inclination retire into civil life, and return to the 
occupations which they left in early days when they 
accepted the bait of the smart recruiting sergeant, or 
were drafted away to the guardship at some seaport 
town. 

Another subhead of this great professional class 
is that filled by what are termed ‘ Clergymen, 
Ministers, and Church Officers.” By the term 
*‘ clergyman” must be understood the clergy of the 
Established Church, as the words ‘‘ Protestant minis- 
ter’”.—a somewhat absurd piece of nomenclature, 
seeing that the title of Protestant is equally claimed 
by the Church — must, we conclude, be applied 
to all nonconformist ministers. Roman Catholic 
priests are classed by themselves. The number of 
the clergy under five-and-twenty is nearly four hun- 
dred, the great proportion, about 5,000, being 
between thirty-five and forty-five, and the total num- 
ber about 20,000. The ‘‘ Protestant ministers’ reach 
only half that number, and there are only sixteen 
hundred Roman priests. The church and chapel 
officers include three of very juvenile proportions, 
between five and ten years of age, while there are 
two scripture-readers, or missionaries, between ten 
and fifteen, and four between fifteen and twenty. In 
round numbers we have about 33,000 ‘‘ ministers of 
religion,” or, in other words, setting aside the eleven 
hundred women employed in religious ministrations, 
we have one clergyman, Roman priest, minister, 
scripture-reader, or missionary, to every six hundred 
persons, a fact which is somewhat startling, as it 
proves that the spiritual destitution which we sadly 
know to be existing on every side is rather the 
result of ecclesiastical divisions and feuds than of 
any actual lack of ministering power. Deducting 
from the six hundred persons just named the infants 
and very young children who require no teaching, it is 
clear that one teacher or preacher is more than sufli- 
cient for five hundred hearers. Perhaps nothing can 
serve more conclusively to show the extent of the divi- 
sions of Christendom. Does not such a fact as that 
to which we have alluded speak in trumpet tones in 
favour of a more earnest striving after unity, so as to 
prevent that multiplication of agencies over the same 
field which seems to aim rather at denominationalising 
than at Christianising the people? In point of fact we 
find much ground to a great extent untouched, while 
church and chapel stand side by side among the 
people. . 

Among the thirty-six thousand persons engaged in 
connection with the law, apart from those charged 
with the duty of its actual administration, who are 1n- 
cluded under the previous head of Government officers, 
it is noticeable that the bulk of the barristers and 
solicitors are to be found in an earlier period of life 
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than the majority of other professional men—be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty-five. The great body of 
the law clerks are between fifteen and twenty, pro- 
bably owing to their admission to the higher branches 
of the profession in after years, although avery large 
number remain ‘‘clerks”’ to the end of their days. 
In the medical class it is noticeable that dentists begin 
their work early in life, there being thirty-eight be- 
tween ten and fifteen, and nearly four hundred in the 
next period of age. Under the head of artists thé 
comparatively new science of photography gives em- 
ployment to four thousand men, and there are 
eight hundred sculptors. The greatest number of 
musicians is to be found between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty-five. The table of theatrical 
persons tells a melancholy tale of early engagements, 
there being several hundred under fifteen. The 
number of males engaged in educational work at a 
youthful age is completely out of keeping with all 
the other professions; but this is easily explained by 
the large number of pupil-teachers who are employed 
in our national and British schools. The number of 
“teachers, professors, and lecturers’ fluctuates very 
curiously, as it stands at five thousand between 
fifteen and twenty, then falls to twelve hundred be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five, next rises to two 
thousand during the succeeding ten years, and again 
falls to twelve hundred between thirty-five and forty- 
five. The probable explanation of this variation is 
that the pupil-teachers enter upon other pursuits 
before they reach twenty years of age, and that the 
great influx between twenty-five and thirty-five is 
caused by the introduction of a large bedy of young 
clergymen and university men, who take a tutor’s 
post simply pour passer le temps, and who resign it 
directly they fall in with any permanent employment 
more congenial to their tastes. In a word, these 


figures prove what unhappily we had only too good 
reason to suspect, that the profession of a teacher, 
instead of being regarded as a noble calling worthy 
of the best energies of a man’s life, is simply looked 
upon as a make-shift—as a means of employment in 
passing from college to the real business of life. Nor 


can this be wondered at. ‘The position of under- 
master—the opprobrious term ‘‘usher”’ is happily 
dying out with the associations which it inevitably 
calls up—is so badly paid that we can scarcely be 
surprised if men forsake it as soon as they can obtain 
anything more remunerative; and thus it is that the 
most important work in many ef our large schools— 
the teaching of the junior classes—is entrusted to 
men who are themselves only half-fledged scholars, 
anc whose interest in their work is on a par with 
their capacity for it. Whether our School Boards 
and our Public School Commission will remedy 
this evil time alone can show, but there can be no 
question that the vacillation betrayed by these 
figures, and the withdrawal of men from the profes- 
sion at the very point when their practice and expe- 
rience would begin to fit them to discharge its duties, 
are much to be deprecated. 

The second great division of the occupations of the 
people is termed the Domestic class, including all 
‘persons engaged in entertaining and performing 
personal offices for man,” using this latter word, of 
course, as answering to the Latin homo, purely as a 
generic term for the whole human race. The extent 
of the ‘‘public-house” business of the country is 
exhibited very clearly under this head, where we find 
upwards of sixty-one thousand male innkeepers, tliir- 
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teen thousand beersellers, and to these must be 
added sixteen thousand women of the first and three 
thousand of the second class, giving a total of ninety- 
three thousand persons occupied in this trade under 
its several branches, from the hotel-keeper down to the 
proprietor of the little wayside beerhouse of our rural 
districts. These figures may almost be taken to repre- 
sent, with very slight deductions, the number of houses 
of public entertainment, as they are euphoniously de- 
scribed, in England and Wales, for the servants em- 
ployed at them appear in a separate table. And what 
an astounding revelation is this! Deducting from the 
whole population the six millions who are under 
fifteen years of age—and one would fain hope that 
the publican gathers but little of his trade from mere 
boys and girls—we have ninety-three thousand pub- 
licans for sixteen millions of men and women, or 
nearly six for every thousand. 

These figures cannot strictly be accepted as. a 
proof of the drinking propensities of the English 
people; because, in the first place, a very large 
number of the higher class of hotels are simply used 
as lodging-houses, while it may also be urged that 
they contain a considerable number of children under 
fifteen who are excluded from the above calculation. 
We will at once concede that such is the case, and 
will admit that out of every six hotels or inns, one is 
used simply for purposes of board and lodging, and 
therefore merely stands to the traveller in the place 
of his own house for the time being; but having 
made this deduction—and it is a tolerably fair one— 
we still have what we cannot help regarding as the 
gigantic evil represented by five publicans, or beer- 
sellers, to every thousand people over fifteen years of 
age, or one to every two hundred. This result’ is 
startling, but it is the creation of the census report, 
and therefore it must be taken for what it is worth, 
and to our mind it should furnish a text for many a 
sermon, lay and cleric. We do not argue—nay, we 
should be very loth to argue—that every signboard 
which hangs at the street corner is a proof of the 
drunkenness of the people; but we do assert without 
hesitation that it represents the means of temptation 
to the weak, while it is a constant source of waste of 
time, and even of idleness, to those who resist the 
grosser sin. 

It is not for us to point to a cure for such an 
evil as that which is here so plainly exhibited, 
but one remedy is indicated in the very same 
tables side by side with these figures, when we 
find that for the whole of our enornious population 
there are only some five thousand coffee and eating- 
houses. Here, then, is, we believe, the suggestion of 
a remedy. Prevention, we all know, is better than 
cure; and although the results of the earlier closing 
of public-houses effected by the late Government, 
coupled with the penalties imposed on habitual 
drunkards, has had a very important effect in check- 
ing what is proclaimed in every pulpit to be our 
national vice, yet it stands to reason that the more 
powerful measure would be to secure, by the time the 
next census is taken, at least a double supply of re- 
freshment-rooms where the sale of intoxicating drinks 
is not made the first consideration. ‘This is, we be- 
lieve, one of the paths in which the philanthropist 
might well direct his efforts. Compare the exterior 
and the internal arrangements of these coffee-shops 
with the attractions of the gin-palace and the beer- 
shop, and what a contrast do we see! The one bright 
with gas and plate-glass, with an inviting fire, a 
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warm-looking red curtain, and a comfortable chair; 
the other with a row of confined boxes on either side 
of a long, dreary, and not always clean room, like a 
set of comfortless unfurnished cabins on board ship; 
and when to this repulsive aspect of affairs we add 
the consideration that neither the liquids nor the 
solids purveyed on the premises are of the most 
tempting description, we have a very easy clue to the 
popularity of the tap-room as compared with the 
coffee-room which the census exhibits. It is not, we 
believe, in a large number of cases, because the 
working man, the cabman, or the printer prefers beer 
to tea that he seeks the bar, but simply because of 
the greater show of comfort which is made to attract 
him. And if, even as things are, the tea and coffee 
shops are usually full, it can scarcely be doubted that 
if they were more numerous and their appearance 
more inviting, the tables might be turned ere another 
census is taken. 

But we must pass on. The male domestic servants 
of all classes are most numerous between the ages of 
thirty-five and forty-five, although no less than 
tyvelve boys between ten and fifteen returned them- 
selves as coachmen, about eight hundred of the same 
age as grooms, three hundred as gardeners, and a 
thousand as hotel servants. Even when seventy-five 
is reached the old family servants seem to remain at 
their posts, although popular experience tells us that 
the race is fast dying out. 

The Commercial class might be more correctly 
described as a list of persons employed in trade and 
navigation, for it not only includes all men engaged 
in mercantile pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, 
salesmen, and the varied occupations of the com- 
mercial traveller, and insurance agent, and the clerk, 
which grow out of their trade transactions, but it 
also combines the vast army of men and boys em- 
ployed in the conveyance of goods, whether by land 
or by sea, under which we find the whole of our 
mercantile marine, and also those who perform the 
subsidiary duty of conveying messages, whether by 
telegraph or by hand. Here, in fact, we have the 
commercial enterprise of the community gathered 
into a focus, and, as might have been anticipated, as 
age advances, the number of those engaged in the 
work of money-making—for that is what commerce 
really amounts to—decreases with far less rapidity than 
the number of men employed in other professions or 
trades. The merchant or the banker, as we all know, 
very frequently prefers to die in harness, and the 
figures prove that so far from the anxiety inseparable 
from such a calling causing men to withdraw from 
it, they hold on even to such advanced ages as sixty- 
five and seventy-five. The number of commercial 
travellers is greatest between twenty-five and thirty- 
five, probably owing to their absorption into the 
other branches of their respective firms after going 
the round of the country for a few years. Added to 
this, the work is of itself so arduous, involving 
journeys north and south, east and west, with com- 
paratively little opportunity of rest, that it is easy 
to understand the tendency to leave it in the years 
of middle life for a less exacting duty. 

The Agricultural class furnishes the greatest pro- 
portion of aged workers, for here we find, for instance, 
the number of farmers and graziers gradually increas- 
ing up to the age of fifty-five, while up to sixty-five 
and seventy-five there is a comparatively slight falling- 
off in the number in proportion to the average of 


other occupations, and even above seventy-five there 





are fifteen thousand still at work. But this again, 
though apparently out of harmony with the law 
which holds good elsewhere, is easily explained, as 
the farmer literally dies on his homestead in the 
midst of his flocks and his herds, and practically 
never retires. As with the master so with the man, 
for the agricultural labourer seems to cling to his 
spade or his plough as long as he can hold the one 
or guide the other, and for him there is no rest this 
side the grave. The same rule applies to all outdoor 
occupations, increasing age being no bar to continued 
labour. ‘The contrast here furnished between the 
workers without and the workers within doors is thus 
very great, but it will appear with still more force in 
our next paper, when we shall look in detail at the 
varied employments of the great industrial classes of 
the country, and the ages of our artisans. So far, it 
should be borne in mind, we have, unless otherwise 
stated, been writing exclusively of the male popula- 
tion. 
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AMALGAMATED PROVIDENT AND GENERAL INVESTMENT 
CLUB. 


CHAPTER II, 


told that after her 

father’s burial 

Mary Dixon took 

up her abode in 

the house of her 

friends, the Bate- 

sons. There was 

plenty of room for 

her, for it was a 

better house than 

many in the street, 

and the shop in 

which the work was 

carried on was a 

separate building 

at the rear. The constant skir-r-ring of the stocking- 

frames was heard in the distance, and however harsh 

the sound to ordinary ears, it had a pleasant savour of 

good times to those who were accustomed to it. Daniel 

Bateson himself worked in one of the frames, for 

he was not a manufacturer proper, but a receiver 

and worker-up of materials for a larger establish- 

ment. Mrs. Bateson took charge of the seaming, 

and Mary Dixon helped her, giving some of it out 

to women in the neighbourhood, and doing a part 

themselves. Mary received from the railway com- 

pany the five-and-twenty pounds to which she was 

entitled by virtue of her poor father’s insurance ; and 

had also a considerable investment in the post-otlice 

savings-bank, the result of her careful management 

of her father’s earnings and her own. John Bate- 

son was an industrious young man, with a good 

salary from his employers and a prospect of a rise. 

Altogether the household is thriving and pros- 

perous; and when Mary can recover a little from the 

shock of her poor father’s violent death, and the 

mourning shall have been put off, and the pain of 

her bereavement softened, there will be a marriage 
in the family. 

It is early yet to think of this, though, of course, 


[" has been already 
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it is well understood among them, and people will 
think of such things. John Bateson thought of it 
incessantly, and Mary knew it; though his conduct 
towards her in the first days of her sorrow was as 
respectful and considerate as could have been desired. 
The glazier did not fail to circulate the prospectuses 
and other papers of the ‘‘ Safe and Speedy,” in Bur- 
ton Street and its neighbourhood, and special copies 
were left at Daniel Bateson’s house, addressed both 
to himself and ‘Miss Dixon.” There was a great 
deal of consultation about them; for though they 
were looked at in the first instance without much 
interest, yet the report of what had passed at ‘‘The 
Feathers,” and the fact that several of the neighbours 
had resolved to go in for a good thing, reached their 
ears, and Daniel Bateson and his son soon felt a 
desire to do the same. 

‘Tt seems hard now,” said he, one evening, when 
the little family were assembled in the parlour— ‘it 
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Some thirty, some sixty, some an hundredfold,” he 
continued, reading from the motto of the ‘Safe and 
Speedy;” ‘‘that’s a Scripture promise, ain’t it? 
Look it up, John, in the Bible.” 

The Bible was a large and heavy one, and though 
always ready on a side-table, was, unhappily, not 
very often opened. Mary found the text, however, 
without difficulty, and read the parable of the sower 
and the seed aloud. ‘I don’t see the application of 
it,” she said, gently, when she had finished. 

‘It’s Scripture, anyhow,” said Bateson ; “‘ and it 
seems to show how much a man ought to get who 
works for it, whether he ploughs and sows or makes 
stockings.” 

‘Don’t say ‘ought,’ Daniel,” said his wife; ‘‘ we 
have always got a fair return for our labour ; there’s 
no promise of thirty, or sixty, or a hundred per cent. 
for money after it’s made and saved. We have no 
right to expect that it will grow by itself, as it seems 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD. 


seems hard that I should only get two and a half 
per cent. for my money, while others can have five 
or ten, and sometimes make a lucky hit besides, like 
that cent.-per-cent. story,” pointing to one of the 
pamphlets. 

“A bird in the hand’s worth two in the bush, 
Daniel,” said his wife; ‘‘ your money’s safe where 
it is, and you can get it when you want it; that’s 
worth something ; and thank God we have enough to 
go on with, and to spare.” 

Daniel was silent for a moment. ‘I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t do bettér for myself, though, if I 
can,” he answered. ‘‘It’strue we get work enough, 
and I don’t want to be idle; but the greater part of 
the profit goes to the factory-owners now. If I 
could set up clear for myself, and supply the trade 
a, I might live to be a rich man yet, old as 

am.’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t be tempted, if I was you, Daniel ?” 

“T don’t mean; but you don’t understand these 
things: it’s worth thinking about, at all events. 





to do in this club. I don’t understand it, as you say, 
but that’s how it strikes me.” 

‘‘ Here’s another bit to the point,” said John, who 
had been turning over the leaves of the Bible, sitting 
very near to Mary that he might do so with the 
more convenience; ‘‘ Lord, thy pound hath gained 
ten pounds.” And he read the parable. 

‘“‘That also was a return for honest labour,” said 
Mary, and she pointed to the words, ‘‘how much 
every man had gained by trading.” 

‘Well, but,” said the other, ‘it’s all one; for it 
says lower down, ‘ Wherefore gavesi thou not my 
money into the bank, that at my coming I might 
have received mine own with usury?’ ” 

“That might mean the savings-bank,”’ said Mary, 
‘“‘if there had been one in those days; and the 
‘usury’ would only be a proper payment for the wse 
of the money; that is a moderate rate of interest, 
such as we get now. The post-office bank is better 
than a napkin, anyhow.” 

‘‘You’re a clever lass, Mary,” said John, admir- 
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ingly; ‘‘ you’re bound to be right. Still—” and he 
hesitated. 

‘It’s a doubtful point,” said his father; ‘and 
Scripture don’t seem to be against it, else why 
should the directors take it for their motto, ‘Some 
thirty, some sixty, some an hundredfold!’ They 
mean well, no doubt, or they wouldn’t go to the 
Bible.” 

Mary felt inclined to remind him that even Satan 
could quote Scripture for his own ends; but she 
refrained. 

After the rest were gone to bed, Daniel Bateson 
sat for a long while leaning over the fire and ponder- 
ing. He wanted to give his son a good start in life ; 
he wished to see him working for himself, managing 
a business of his own, a rising man, a town-coun- 
cillor—mayor, perhaps, of Hosewell. Why not he as 
well as many another? He read over again the pro- 
spectus of the ‘‘Safe and Speedy,” and went to bed 
at last, after his wife had called to him for the third | 
time, and dreamt about it. The next day, and for 
several days, he was thoughtful and absent. The 
“Safe and Speedy” was frequently discussed, and 
formed, indeed, the principal topic of conversation. 
Matters were still going on thus when a low mur- 
muring double knock was heard one evening at the 
door, and when Mrs. Bateson opened it, Mr. Simpson 
presented his card, and followed it, without waiting 
tor an invitation, into the room. He had been advised 
to call, he said, by a neighbour, though contrary to 
his custom with strangers, the club which he repre- 
sented being sufficiently well known to render any 
personal canvassing in its behalf unnecessary. 

It is needless to repeat what passed. Mr. Simpson 
spoke with fluency, and made out a plausible story. 
Daniel Bateson decided in his own mind that he 
would make the venture, though he did not say so at 
the time; he asked a great many questions about 
the directors, the office, and the hours of business, 
and was informed that he would find the former at 
their post about midday on the following Monday, 
and ready to give him further satisfaction. When 
Simpson was gone the vital question was again de- 
bated. John sided with his father; and in the end 
Mrs. Bateson came round to their views. ‘I dare 
say,” she thought, ‘‘ we shall not lose anything, even 
if we didn’t gain so much as we expect; and if the 
worst comes to the worst,we shall still have the trade 
to depend on as before. Daniel ought to know what’s 
best, and he shall have his way.’”” Mary Dixon, too, 
thinking her John must be a pretty good man of 
business, resolved to cast in her lot with theirs and 
follow their example. 

A day or two later Mr. Badger passed, and after 
looking up at the house with a scrutinising air, re- 
turned and knocked at the door. Bateson was notin 
the house, and he sat down for a few minutes to wait 
for him. Mrs. Bateson, knowing that he had a re- 
putation for long-headedness, was anxious to know 
his opinion of the ‘“‘Safe and Speedy.” ‘Do you 
know anything about it?’ said she. 

‘Not I,” was the answer. 

“These are the directors,” she continued, giving 
him the list. 

‘T’ve seen their names before,” he answered. 

“Mr. Brightside’s a good man, isn’t he?” 

“* Used to be.” 

‘* And the others?” 

“Don’t know anything about them, and don’t 





want.” Mr. Badger turned away uncasily as he 


spoke, and looked out of the window, saying in a low 
tone, as if to himself: 


‘¢ Brightside was an honest man, but all the rest of the crew— 
Cock-a-doodle, cock-a-doodle, cock-a-doodle doo!” 


Just then old Bateson entered, and he and Badger 
went away together to the shop ‘to look at some 
stockings,” as they said. 

Next morning the books were sent up to the post- 
office, and the money withdrawn; and on the day 
named by the secretary Daniel Bateson and his son 
carried it by the government train to Birmingham. 

The chief (and only) office of the ‘‘Safe and Speedy” 
occupied the ground-floor of a house in Kite Street, 
the front of which was bright with fresh paint and 
gilding. A wire blind inscribed with the name of 
the society shut out the vulgar gaze and lent an air 
of privacy to the room, which had formerly been a 
shop. A copy of the society’s constitution, neatly 
framed, hung in the window, with the motto above 
it on a scroll, ‘‘ Some thirty, some sixty, some an 
hundredfold. See Mark iv. 8.’ There were also 
some handbills, one of which was headed, ‘Cent. 
per Cent.,”’ and gave in large print the history of a 
fortunate depositor, who, by putting his money into 
the ‘‘Safe and Speedy” at a lucky moment, had 
doubled it in a few weeks; and this, it was stated 
in a footnote, was only one instance out of many. 

The office was opened every morning at nine o’clock 
by a man with a little round body and long legs 
and arms, in a black coat and white neckcloth, who, 
after setting the office to rights, and placing pens, 
ink, and paper, an interest table, and a directory 
upon the counter, ready for instant use, mounted a 
high stool in a corner, from which he could have a 
good view of the street over the window blind, and 
sat there balancing himself upon four long rickety 
legs, like a highly respectable spider watching for 
flies. 

He had not been seated there very long on the 
day in question when a fly approached—on four 
wheels; it stopped before the office, and Mr. Spinney 
hastened to the door to open it. He was so very 
spider-like as he sat upon his stool, that one would 
have expected him to glide sideways along a line, 
instead of leaving half his legs behind him and 
moving in the ordinary way of humankind. The 
gentleman whom he admitted was a pleasant-looking 
man with a bald head, and only a little white hair 
about his temples ; his lips were parted habitually, as 
if ready to pronounce a friendly word to any one who 
should come in his way; and when he smiled, which 
was pretty often, it seemed like a ripple upon all his 
features. There was, however, no smile upon his 
face at this time, but rather a look of anxiety, which 
was the more conspicuous because evidently out of 
place. 

‘“‘ Anybody come?”’ he asked. ; 

‘‘ No, sir,” said the spider, handing him a chair. 

‘‘They’ll be here soon, I suppose ?” 

‘“‘ Can’t say, sir.” 

‘“Where’s Mr. Simpson ?” 
‘*Don’t know, sir.” 

‘“T must see somebody to-day. 


T’ll call again.” 
Spinney opened the door for him, followed him 
with his eyes down the street, and then resumed his 
usual occupation from the stool. 
Presently a door which connected the front office 
with an inner room was opened, and Mr. Simpson 
appeared. There were two gentlemen with him, and 
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they seem to have entered the house by a passage in 
the rear of the premises. 

‘¢ Any letters?” 

‘‘These.”” Mr. Spinney was a man of few words : 
his thin lips seemed to be held together by a spring; 
and when he spoke they parted with an effort, and 
snapped together again instantly, like a trap. 

‘** Anybody been ?” 

“Mr. Brightside.” 

“No!” 

“Yes.” 

‘Where is he?” 

“ Call again.” 

‘‘He won’t find me here,” said Brittlebank, one 
of the two men who had entered with the secretary. 

“ Better see him, I think,” said Simpson; ‘he 
was very much put out the last time he called. He 
said he must and would see the directors; better 
have him in and talk to him.” 

“‘ Pougher can do that,” said Brittlebank. 

“So I will,” said Pougher; ‘‘ but you must stay 
also ; it will look better, and you can put in a word 
now and then.” 

“Coming!” cried Spinney from his perch. 

Instantly the two directors plunged into the pri- 
vate room, and sat down at a large table writing 
and calculating with absorbing industry. They did 
not see Mr. Brightside till he had entered the room 
and was standing between them. 

“Ah, Brightside! is that you?” cried Pougher, 
with delighted surprise. 

“T’m glad to find you here at last,” said Mr. 
Brightside. 

“At last! Come, that’s rather good; but I have 
been out a good deal lately, to be sure; on ’change, 
you know, and in London.” 

‘“‘ How are matters going on?” 

“‘Capitally.” 

“Really ?” 

“Yes, yes, quite so.” 

“You have realised, then? got money in hand?” 

‘“‘As much as we shall want at present.” 

“‘T have had letters from several depositors com- 
plaining that they cannot get the money they are 
anxious to draw out.” 

‘All the better for them. If they were to take it 
out to-day, they’d repent to-morrow. They should 
let it remain in and roll up, as of course you know.” 

“T fear sometimes lest it should roll away alto- 
gether. Tell me the truth: are we solvent?” 

“Solvent! What a question! Why, our assets 
are sufficient at this moment to pay every depositor a 
bonus—a handsome bonus. You must be aware of 
that yourself.” 

“T ought to know more about these matters than 
Ido. I have trusted to your business habits, and 
have suffered my name to appear as one of the 
directors in dependence upon you; and in the hope,” 
he added, with a sigh, ‘of doing some little service 
to my poorer neighbours.” 

“Of course ; and now the best thing you can do is 
to make yourself comfortable, and believe what’s 
told you. The ‘Safe and Speedy’ never was in a 
safer or more flourishing condition than: it is this 
moment.” 

_“‘ You will pay the claims, then, of those who have 
given notice to withdraw, at once ?”’ 
_ “Well, you know, it would be against their own 
interest if we were to do that.” 

“The money is theirs, and they have a right to it.” 





‘And the markets are so low just now, that if we 
were to sell out we should be making fearful sacri- 
fices. Everything is down ; quite low water, in fact. 
It would be doing an injustice to all the members in 
order to satisfy the demands of two or three. But 
there—don’t be impatient; if they want the money 
they must have it. Tl go up to London to-day and 
sell something for whatever it will fetch. It’s very 
provoking, though; a week hence it would be all 
right.” 

Mr. Brightside looked distressed and irresolute. 
He passed his hand nervously over his face; sat 
down, got up again, and at length spoke. ‘“ Mr. 
Pougher, Mr. Brittlebank ; I am quite sure you will 
not deceive me. Are you certain, can you assure 
me, both of you, upon your honour, that you know 
for certain that all is right? Is this want of cash 
only a temporary inconvenience ? Do these securities 
which you hold really represent the value marked 
upon them? Will they certainly bring in, sooner or 
later, the amount at which you estimate them ?”’ 

‘‘On my word of honour, as a gentleman, I believe 
and am sure they will,’”’ said Mr. Pougher. 

‘‘On my word of honour, I believe they will do it 
twice over,” said Mr. Brittlebank. 

Mr. Pougher frowned at him, as if he had over- 
done it; but Mr. Brightside only gave a sigh of 
relief. ‘‘ Well, then,’ he said, presently, ‘‘ I can lay 
my hand upon a few hundreds just now, and will 
advance the cash required. I would rather risk my 
own money than the money of these poor people 
who have trusted us. You shall have funds to meet 
the present calls without making any sacrifices. I 
will go and see about it, and arrange for you to have 
it by to-morrow.” 

“What do you think of that?” said Pougher, 
when Mr. Brightside was gone. 

“The best thing I ever heard in my life,” answered 
Brittlebank. ‘‘Ha! ha! ha!—ha! ha!” 

The laugh was a whispered laugh, an inaudible 
chuckle: it was echoed, or rather reflected, from the 
open throat—we had almost written open sepulchre— 
of Mr. Pougher; and the two directors leaned back 
in their chairs and looked at one another with their 
mouths wide open, and enjoyed the joke until they 
were purple in the face. 

They were recalled to propriety by a knock at the 
door. Spinney put his head in, and whispered, 
‘‘Business!”? Instantly they seized their pens and 
became absorbed in the most abstruse calculations. 
Mr. Simpson received the expected customer in the 
outer office. He was a fresh-looking man in the garb 
of a farmer. 

‘‘Ma name’s Gudgeon,” he said: ‘‘a’m coom to 
ask about this ‘coompany.’ A want to know how 
a’m to git cent. per cent. for ma mounny; and how 
mooch that’ll coom tew.” 

‘Walk in and speak to the directors,” said 
Simpson; ‘they li be most happy.” 

“Adare say they will,” said Gudgeon, ‘but a 
don’t want to be tewk in. A want to know—” and 
he repeated the question in the same words. 

In spite of his reluctance, Mr.Gudgeon found him- 
self very soon in the inner office; and when he came 
out again, half an hour later, he was carefully folding 
up a piece of paver duly stamped, sealed, signed and 
countersigned, being a receipt for £18, all the money 
he had with him, and feeling himself already a far 
richer and more important person than when he 
entered. 
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Soon afterwards the directors were again inter- 
rupted, and this time it was Daniel Bateson and his 
son who were introduced. The few inquiries they 
made were quickly answered, and they produced 
their money, a larger sum than had been brought 
into the office for many a day. The usual receipt was 
given, and the directors and secretary shook hands 
cordially with their good customers, who departed 
well pleased with their day’s work. The receipts 
looked business-like ; there were several official names 
upon them, Joseph Brightside’s among the number, 
which was a host in itself, as the secretary had re- 
marked; and Daniel carried them home and locked 
them up in his desk with great contentment. 

Scarcely were they out of sight when Spinney again 
opened the door, and this time the word was “‘ Dun!” 

‘‘Who is it?” cried Brittlebank. 

‘¢ Green.” 

“The man who wants his money out?” 

‘¢ Him.” 

‘‘ We’re out ourselves,”’ said Pougher, and suiting 
the action to the word, directors and secretary retired 
promptly through the back door by which they had 
entered, and closed it silently behind them. 

Meanwhile poor simple-minded Joseph Brightside 
went his way to make arrangements with his bankers 





for a supply of the needful. The fear which had 


oppressed him like a nightmare was relieved, but 
not quite gone. He walked with a lighter step, and 
his face beamed with its accustomed cheerfulness ; 
but now and then a cloud passed overit. He would 
not yield, however, to what he deemed an unjust, 
unkind suspicion, and he resolved to believe and 
hope the best. 

Mr. Brightside, it will easily be seen, was not a 
man of business. He had begun life as a working 
man, and had inherited a moderate fortune from a 
distant relative. He had been induced by the repre- 
sentations of Pougher, Brittlebank, and others, to join 
them as director of the ‘‘Safe and Speedy,” believ- 
ing it to be a sound and useful club, capable of con- 
ferring great benefits upon its members. Knowing 
little or nothing of such matters, he was entirely at 
the mercy of his co-directors, who made use of his 
honest name as acloak of respectability for their own 
dishonest ends. A kind-hearted, generous, bene- 
volent man was Joseph Brightside; yet how great a 
wrong was he committing, how vast a load of misery 
was he preparing for hundreds, or it might be thou- 
sands, who, in dependence on his word, were trust- 
ing the hard-earned savings of their lives to a ‘‘ club,” 
the real character of which was utterly unknown both 
to himselfand them! ‘Can the blind lead the blind? 
Shall they not both fall into the ditch?” 





MATTHEW MORRISON: 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Reser were married quietly one forenoon. Alison 

was bridesmaid, and I acted as best man. My 
mother, Miss Kemp, and a male friend of the bride- 
groom’s, were all the company. Jeanie, in her dark 
silk dress and white shawl, the latter being my bridal 


gift to her, looked ladylike and pretty. They werea 
comely pair—she so genty and modest, and he such 
a handsome, hearty young man. I witnessed the 
ceremony with more composure than I anticipated, 
and I was able to wish them joy with singleness of 
heart at its close. They started immediately on their 
journey, and we got poor Mrs. Carruthers moved 
quietly here to my mother’s house in the afternoon, 
being the first time she had been out of her own 
dwelling for years. Then, with the help of Nelly, 
Alison and I arranged everything for the sale next 
day ; after which the door was locked for the night. 
Alison, poor thing! was much exhausted by the try- 
ing scenes of the day, and my mother herself put 
her to bed and tended her as if she had been her 
own daughter. 

The old furniture, which had seemed decent and 
respectable when properly arranged, made but a 
shabby appearance at the sale. There was a tolerably 
sharp competition among the Cowgate wives for it, 
however, and by the afternoon it was all cleared off, 
and the house was empty; I was the last person to 
leave it, having seen the auctioneer away. 

The parlour in which I had spent so many happy 
hours looked very desolate stripped of its furniture, 
and with the dirt and disorder of the recent sale on 
its walls and floor. I groaned in spirit as I gazed 
around me. Who could have foretold this change a 
few weeks back? There was the spot where Jeanie 
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used to sit at work, here stood my own chair. These 
days would never return; that pleasant social inter- 
course was gone for ever. I was such a creature of 
habit that, though I had felt nothing warmer than 
friendship for Jeanie, I should still have suffered by 
this breaking up of my daily life. As it was, I 
cannot describe the bitterness. 

I wandered up and down the parlour, indulging in 
melancholy thoughts. My footsteps echoed dismally 
through the empty house. One heavy affliction had 
followed another, and, like the wise king of Israel, 
I was ready to say of life and its changes, “ all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.’”” A deep depression 
began to settle down upon me, and at last I was fain 
to leave the house and go out to breathe the fresh air 
of the Meadows before presenting myself at home. 

There was little to do during the few days that 
intervened between the roup and the return of the 
newly-married pair. It would have been better for 
me if more had been left to the last, for my spirits 
flagged extremely as the time for sailing drew near. 
Jeanie and her husband returned two days before it; 
they went into lodgings, but most of their time was 
spent with us. We were all sorrowful, but quiet, 
and by common consent avoided talking of our ap- 
proaching separation. I went down to the vessel 
with James Bethune the day before it, and we got 
the luggage on board. 

At last the hour arrived—wind and tide were 
favourable for sailing. The helpless mother, less 
nervous than we feared, had been got safely on 
board, her son-in-law taking charge of her. We 
were gathered round her chair—the one relic of their 
old home that accompanied them. My mother and 
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Miss Kemp were both there. All the females were 
weeping; but strangers were moving around us, and 
little was said. We were soon warned to leave. I 
bade farewell to the aged woman. “Farewell, Mr. 
Matthew, and God bless you,” sobbed Jeanie and 
Alison, as I embraced them for the first and last 
time. Then I grasped James Bethune’s hand, and 
in another minute was standing beside my mother 
and Miss Kemp on the pier. 

Leith Pier was a fatal spot to me. It was there I 
said farewell to Archie, and now from it I looked my 
last on the Carrutherses, as leaving their mother in 
the care of James Bethune, they ascended to the 
deck to wave another weeping adieu to us while the 
ship loosed from the pier and glided out into the 
Firth. I seem to see them still as I saw them then 
leaning over the side, now letting their white hand- 
kerchiefs stream out on the breeze, and now bending 
their weeping faces into them. We stood gazing on 
them till their features and even their figures were 
lost in the distance, and all we could discern were 
two shadowy specks clinging closely to each other 
and looking steadfastly towards the shore; and so I 
have seen them often in my dreams. 

Faint cheers from the receding vessel swept over 
the waters, and were responded to from the shore, 
but my heart lay like lead in my bosom. 


CHAPTER XXV.-—CONCLUSION. 


Sucu are some of the vicissitudes of an uneventful 
and retired life; all over, however, long ago. It has 


been a singular pleasure, though certainly not un- 
mixed with pain, to retrace this my simple history. 
Imight have entered into fuller details, but I have 
thought it prudent to err rather as to brevity. There 
are some experiences in the lives of men too sacred to 
be laid bare to any eye save the All-seeing one, and 


these I have left untold. 

I am alone now; indeed, it is many years since 
my mother was taken home. We were never sepa- 
rate after I left Inveruven, except for the few weeks 
every summer which I spent with Adam Bowman. I 
never again had the offer of a kirk, though I stood 
candidate for more than one; but I found I could be 
useful in the Lord’s vineyard without being an 
ordained labourer, and He opened ways for me. We 
had sufficient worldly means, and I was content. 

My mother faded gradually. Her setting was 
calm and tranquil as her long life had been; she was 
even lifted above trouble on my account. ‘‘ Farewell, 
Matthew; we shall meet again,” were the last words 
she addressed to me. 

Amen! mother, in that land where there shall be 
“no more death, neither sorrow nor crying, for the 
former things shall have passed away.” Thank God 
for death! ‘*I would not live alway.” But oh, thank 
God for life—for Him who is the “resurrection and 
the life,” who died that we might live! 

I was very lonely for a long time after my mother’s 
death ; I missed her cheerful, loving companionship. 
For though latterly so feeble as to be able only to 
move between her bed and the easy-chair in the 
parlour with my assistance and Nelly’s, she was ever 
youthful in spirit, thankful for every mercy, and full 
of sympathy for others. The Kemps were truly kind 
se me when she was gone, but no one could fill her 
place. 

And ere long Mr. Kemp went to his rest also, like 
a full sheaf of corn, rich in faith and good works; 
and his worthy little sister, now far up in years, was 
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alone too. We were like aunt and nephew, and when 
she died I was chief mourner at her funeral, and laid 
her head in the grave at her request, though not her 
heir. Many must still remember the little, kindly, 
eccentric old lady, whose benefactions, far and near, 
could not be fully hidden: every tale of distress and 
poverty met a ready response from her, I often visit 
the brother’s and sister’s graves in the Calton burying- 
ground, where my mother also lies. There ‘they 
rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them.” Mr. Meggat died in Liverpool years ago, an 
old man and full of days. 

Cousin Braidfute, poor man, was gathered to his 
fathers before my mother’s death, and his widow and 
her two bairns got all. Poor Sarah Braidfute! at 
the age of eighteen she made a stolen marriage with 
a private soldier from the castle, and had her father’s 
door shut upon her from that time. It was said—I 
hope without truth—that the stepmother herself had 
secretly connived at the intimacy with a view to this 
result. 

I met Sarah in the street some years ago, and 
would have passed her by as a stranger, she was so 
altered ; but she recognised and stopped me. She 
was a faded, shabbily-dressed, careworn woman, and 
the sight of me, and the thought of old times, made 
her cry piteously. Her husband’s regiment had just 
come to Edinburgh, and she had presented herself at 
her former home, hoping that her stepmother might 
give her some little help, but had got a rough denial. 
Poor thing! I took her home to Nelly, and we did 
what we could for her and her bairns. She is now 
abroad, but I hear from her statedly. 

I have been looking over what I have written, 
and I fear that the latter part of it may create am 
impression on the reader’s mind that I am an un- 
happy, hermit kind of man; and I confess this 
troubles me. I live, indeed, apart from the world— 
my usual walks are in its bypaths and solitary 
places—yet have I my own simple pleasures and 
little circle of friends. With them I keep up an 
interchange of humble hospitalities suited to our 
means. And though I possess no ties of blood ex- 
cept so remote as scarcely to be countable, Adam 
Bowman is my brother in spirit, his wife is my 
sister, and their children are my children. I am in- 
terested in all their joys and sorrows; and “ Uncle 
Matthew,” as they call me, is as free of the parlour 
fireside at the Culdees as the old house-dog himself. 
And is not my own nameson, dedicated like me in 
his youth to the holy ministry, (may his career be a 
higher and more useful one than mine!) an inmate 
of my house, my winter companion, while he walks. 
the same course of study that I formerly did ? 

No, Iam not an unhappy man. I have had my 
trials, but I have had my blessingsalso. ‘‘ Shall we- 
receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not 
receive evil?’’ I have seen the grave close over all 
my nearest and dearest; but what shall separate 
me from the love of Christ? No, not even death 
itself. . There is a peace which the world cannot 
give, and, thank God, which the world cannot take 
away; and He has given it to me. 

And I have my sphere of labour. I may call 
myself a city missionary, deputed by no sect or con- 
gregation of men, however, but by my Master Him- 
self, who commanded me in these words, addressed 
to His disciples through all the ages, ‘‘Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to all creatures.”’ 
And with these credentials I go forth, and in my 
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feeble way try to do a little for Him among my 
poorer and more ignorant fellow-men. 

_I am getting on in my pilgrimage, being this day 
sixty years old. Nelly and I have daikered on 
together since my mother’s death, and will till death 
takes one or other of us. May Ibe the one! My 
house is set in order; Nelly is comfortably provided 
for her life; and poor Sarah Braidfute and Adam 
Bowman’s family are my heirs. 

I generally am to be met daily in the streets and 
wynds of the old town; but occasionally I wander 
far out into the country to enjoy God’s pure air and 
blessed sunshine among the quiet fields and hills. 
‘lo-morrow we propose to lock the door and take our 
summer journey—Nelly to visit her friends near 
“lone St. Mary’s loch,” and I to occupy the little 
green-stained room which is called mine at the 
Culdees farm. 

So farewell, reader, whoever thou art, says thy 
friend, MATTHEW MORRISON. 
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HE highest skill of the Hochelaga potters was 
bestowed on their tobacco-pipes. .'They possessed 
stone pipes of steatite or soapstone, but none of these 
of elaborate form have been found. ‘The great 
number of fragments of clay pipes, however, and the 
manner in which some of them are blackened, tes- 
tifies to the prevalence of the habit of smoking. In 
one Hochelagan pipe the remains of the tobacco- 


leaves were recognised when it was disinterred. It 
had been filled, perhaps, on the eve of the final 
assault of the town, and the smoker had thrown it 
down unused to rush to the last battle of his tribe. 
This strange habit was found in full force by Cartier. 
'Yobacco was probably cultivated both at Stadacona 
and Hlochelaga, as it still is by the Canadian 


habitants. I have, indeed, seen a well-grown patch 
of tobacco growing beside a noble crop of wheat 
on the Laurentian hills behind Murray Bay, on the 
Lower St. Lawrence, in latitude 47° 40", and at a 


height of 1,000 feet above the sea level, though | 


physical geographers place the northern limit of 
wheat at the sea level far to the south of this. The 
Indians could, therefore, easily cultivate this plant 
on the warm ground in southern exposures along the 
St. Lawrence; but they also used wild plants de- 
signated as Petun and Ainnikinich. The habit was 
new tothe French. Cartier says: ‘They have an 
herb, of which they store up a large quantity for 
vinter, which they esteem very much, and the use 
of which is confined to the men. They use it in the 
following way. The plant having been dried in the 
sun, they carry suspended to the neck a little bag of 
skin containing the dried leaves, along with a little 
pipe (‘cornet,’ perhaps alluding to the trumpet- 
like shape usual at Hochelaga) of stone or wood. 
Thus prepared, they place a little of the powder of 
the herb in one end of the pipe, and placing a live 
coal on it, draw their breath through the other end 
until they fill themselves with smoke, so that it 


issucs from their mouth and nostrils as from a 


chimney. They say that it keeps them healthy and | 


warm, and never go without it.” Cartier’s men 





tried the weed, but found it too hot and peppery for 
their taste. This practice of smoking tobacco, as 
well as jobelia and other narcotic weeds, was uni- 
versal in America, and is one of the few habits which 
men calling themselves civilised have thought fit to 
borrow from these barbarous tribes. It may have 
originated in the attempt to repel mosquitoes and 
other noxious insects, or to allay the pangs of 
hunger; or , perhaps, as Wilson thinks, its narcotic 
fumes were supposed to aid in divination, and in 
communion with those spiritual beings whom the 
American firmly believed in as holding intercourse 
with man. Thus it may have become an appropriate 
sacrifice and means of invocation, even with reference 
to the Great Spirit. In any case, its use was inter- 
woven with all the religious usages of the people, 
and as the ‘‘calumet of peace” with their most 
solemn social and political engagements. From 
this high place it has descended among the civilised 
imitators of the red man to be merely the solaco of 
their idle hours. 

That the usage of smoking should have prevailed 
throughout America and should have been connected 
with the religious and social institutions of all its 
tribes, and that it should not have existed in the 
old world till introduced from America, seems singular, 
yet the belief at one time entertained that the “ elfin 
pipes” found in Britain indicate ancient usages of 
this kind, and that smoking is an old institution in 
Tartary and China, where one species of tobacco is 
native, seems now generally discredited. Still it is 
not impossible that there may be some foundation in 
fact for the conclusion of Pallas, who argues from 
the general use of tobacco by the Mongol tribes, the 
primitive and original forms of their pipes, and the 
similarity of their modes of using the plant to those 


| of the Americans, that the custom must be indigenous 


among them. If so, it would not be surprising that 
even the Paleolithic man of Europe; in his dark 
cavern abodes, enjoyed the solace of the fragrant 
weed, smoked the calumet of peace with his former 
foes, and, like his American brethren, fancied that 
he saw spiritual beings— 

**TIn the smoke that rolled around him, 

The punkwana* of the peace-pipe.” 
Archeeologists should keep this in view in search- 
ing for the relics of the Stone period. 

The pipes of old Hochelaga were mostly of clay, 
and of many and sometimes elegant patterns. Some 
were very plain and small, others of elegant trumpet 
or cornucopia form, and some ornamented with rude 
attempts to imitate the human face. While the men 
were the smokers, the women seem to have ex- 
hausted their plastic skill in furnishing their lords 
with the means of indulging their taste for the 
narcotic. Schoolcraft has tigured pipes used by the 
Iroquois and Eries precisely similar to those of the 
Hochelagans. Those of the mound-builders were 
peculiar (see fig. 10, p. 184); but it is curious, and 
probably an evidence of ancient intercourse, that stone 
pipes of the mound-builders’ type are occasionally 
though rarely found in Canada. I have seen a broken 
specimen from Hopkins Island, near St. Regis, 
where many Indian remains are found. In addition 
to jars and pipes, the only frequent objects of earthen- 
ware are small discs perforated in the centre and 
crenated at the edge. They may have served as an 
inferior kind of wampum, or beads, or perhaps for 





* The fumes or rising smoke, 
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the playing of some game of chance. Similar clay 
beads found in Sweden are described by Wilson as 
belonging to the prehistoric times of Scandinavia. 

It is said of the oldest Stone age, or Palzeolithic 
age of Europe, that no remains of earthenware are 
found in connection with its deposits; or to put it 
more broadly, in the words of a recent writer, 
Paleolithic man was ‘‘ ignorant of pottery” —a very 
bold statement of a negative, when it is considered 
how little we know of the said men, and which 
might be contradicted at once could we discover the 
site of one of their villages instead of mere cave 
shelters and drifted implements in river gravels. 
Possibly, however, this is beyond discovery, for if the 
site of a village of the men who used the Amiens 
jlint implements should be discovered, and if it con- 
tained fragments of pottery and polished hatchets, 
we should be at once told that it belonged to the 
Neolithic age, and it would be separated by countless 
eenturies from the Paleolithic period. If, however, 
it should appear that neither Paleolithic man nor 





that small breed seen among many Indian tribes, 
and sometimes called the fox-dog. Grains of Indian 
corn are not infrequent, and fragments of the 
charred ear are also found. The variety cultivated 
was similar to the smaller kinds of early corn now 
used in Canada. More rare are cotyledons of the 
bean Phaseolus vulgaris. ‘The specimens of these 
preserved are of course only those which had been 
accidentally charred in the fire. In one spot was 
found a cache of charred acorns, probably those of 
the white oak, which after being buried in the 
ground for a time become edible. ‘Stones of the 
wild plum are very abundant, and it has been ob- 
served that this tree grows abundantly on the sites 
of most old Indian villages. The stones of wild 
cherries and the shells of the butternut have also 
been observed. All this fully accords with Cartier’s 
narrative and with that of the other early French 
explorers, who inform us that while the semi-civilised 
Indian tribes cultivated the ground, they also made 


| tributary to their use all the wild animats and fruits 


Pe maseene, 


Fig. 23.—EARTHEN PIPES—HOCHELAGA (REDUCED). 


his wife actually did make pottery, this would prove 
not so much their barbarism as their nomadic mode 
of life, and they may have made and used, like the 
North American hunter tribes, the most beautiful 
baskets and bark boxes, which would serve their 
purposes better than rude pottery. 

It must not, however, be lost sight of that Fournal 
and Christie have recorded the discovery of frag- 
ments of pottery in caverns in the South of France 
in mud and breccia containing bones of man mingled 
with those of extinct animals, among which are 
mentioned the hyena and rhinoceros. As the 
material had been washed into these caves, we have 
no absolute certainty that the association may not 
have been accidental. Still the evidence is quite as 
good as that relied on for the association of so-called 
Paleolithic implements with bones of extinct mam- 
malia in river gravels and in other caves filled by 
water driftage. 

The bill of fare of ancient Hochelaga was some- 
what varied. Bones are found of nearly all the 
wild mammals of the country, and of many birds 
and fishes. Those of the beaver, however, largely 
predominate, and remains of the bear, more especially 
lower jaws, are quite numerous. The dog seems to 
wave been used as food, and the variety kept was 





of the country. It is instructive, however, to observe 
how little remains to indicate the somewhat extensive 
agriculture of these people, even in their central 
town, while it is obvious that in the remains of their 
hunting encampments nothing would be preserved 
except bones and weapons belonging to merely 
savage life. 

One fragment obtained from a heap of kitchen 
refuse suggests some strange questions. It is a por- 
tion of the lower jaw of a human being, evidently 
broken before being imbedded. It has belonged to 
a very aged person, and from its size and proportions 
probably a woman. It is also remarkable for the 
narrowness and thickness of the bone, the smallness 
of the chin, and the forward projection of the sockets 
of the teeth. In these respects it more nearly 
resembles the celebrated jaw described by Dupont 
from the prehistoric cave of Naulette in Belgium 
than any other I have seen. Is it an indication of 
‘annibalism? and if so, did it belong to a captive 
from some distant and perhaps more barbarous tribe, 
or to an aged woman slain to prevent the death of 
her relatives by starvation? Unhappily, instances 
parallel to both of these are on record among the 
American tribes. Wo read in Champlain’s narra- 
tives, of the bodies of slain enemies cut up and carried 


\ 
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off for triumphal feasts, and even in more modern 
times there have been instances of parties of roving 
Indians being driven by the pangs of hunger to 
devour each other. If such things occurred in 
Hochelaga, they must have been rare, for this one 
bone alone raises the question. Even it may admit 
of a different explanation. It may have belonged to 
a victim of the final capture of the town; it may 
have been accidentally disinterred from some old 
grave in digging the fire-hole of a new lodge; it 
may be connected with the fact that the Hochelagans 
had the custom, like our own heathen ancestors, of 
using the skulls of their enemies for vessels. Two 
examples have been found of human parietal bones 
trimmed round the edges, evidently for the purpose 
of being used as cups or bowls. One of them has a 
hole pierced, probably for a means of suspension, 
and may have been carried by some warrior at once 
as a trophy of victory and as a drinking-cup. The 
old races of the two hemispheres may claim kinship 
in their cruelties and barbarisms, as well as in higher 
traits. I believe, however, that no instance is yet 
on record either of cannibalism or of the use of 


human bones as implements or vessels among the’ 


men of the Mammoth age in Europe, so that perhaps 
these are later inventions of more degraded tribes. 

In closing this chapter, let us reflect for a moment 
on the picture which it presents. The apparently 
flourishing town of Hochelaga, surrounded with its 
fields, and probably for long ages the residence of a 
settled and semi-civilised people, disappears suddenly 
from view. In acentury or less its site is covered 
with a dense and tall young forest. This is cleared, 
and again becomes cultivated fields, showing no 
trace of former occupation. In three centuries the 
remains, when disinterred, are veritable fossils; 
everything perishable, even hair and the animal 
matter of bones, has disappeared. Nothing remains 
but stone and pottery and charcoal, and the mineral 
matter of bones, which underground might remain 
unchanged for a hundred centuries as well as for 
one. Nothing but Cartier’s visit of a few hours’ 
duration prevents us from being in a position to 
attach to these remains the longer date with as 
much show of reason as the shorter. 





Sonnets of the Sacred pear. 
BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A. 


WHIT-SUNDAY. 
**They were all filled with the Holy Ghost.” —Acts ii. 4. 


HE still trees stir, the old waste places sing, 
When winter dies: tender, yet strong as love, 

The winds of God the barren woodland move 
To bud and bloom and music, quickening 
Sad silence into joy. So did the King 
Upon the ghostly fields of sleep and death 
Send forth the Promise and the Hope. God’s Breath 
Passed o’er the wintry world, and it was Spring! 
He moved upon the deep, and it was light: 
He moved within the waste and there was song: 
The Church, so blind before, received her sight : 
The dumb were eloquent, the weak were strong: 
To waiting weary hearts the tidings flew, 
“This is our God Who maketh all things new!” 





VARIETIES. 


UV urieties, 


CHARLES DICKENS OVERTASKED.—The life of Charles Dickens 
has many points of interest ; his death gives a most salutary 
lesson. An eminent medical writer gives a short summary of 
the various shocks to the system of Dickens, which naturally 
weakened him and predisposed his frame to the paralysis which 
ended the great littératewr’s earthly career. On leaving the 
platform after reading ‘‘ Copperfield,” so laborious, earnest, and 
pathetic were the exertions made by Dickens, his whole sout 
being thrown into the work, that the pulsations of his heart 
numbered 96, being 24 in excess of the ordinary pulse, 72; 
after “ Marigold,” 99; ‘‘Sikes and Nancy,” 118; “Oliver 
Twist,” 124, Thus, while his audiences were rejoicing over 
talented histrionic display, the efforts of the reader himself were 
driving nails into his coffin, breaking down the nervous system. 


SPuRGEON ON EncLisn ScENERY.—In a lecture given to his 
people, Mr. Spurgeon happily expressed his estimate of scenery 
in Surrey :—‘‘ The trip which he took down to the New Forest 
last June saved him from very serious illness indeed. Before 
he started for his journey he got into that terrible condition 
which prevented him sleeping at all ; but he was soon restored 
after his trip. The tour through the New Forest was one of the 
most delightful excursions that he ever enjoyed. He regretted 
to state that the English people, as a rule, thought nothing of 
the beauties of English scenery, holding it in but very slight 
estimation. They supposed that if they wanted to witness fine 
seenery they must cross the Channel; but no such thing, 
Travelling abroad undoubtedly enlarged the mind, and gave 
persons fresh ideas ; but there was much grandeur of scenery to be 
beheld at home; and there were spots in England, noted for fine 
scenery, which could not be equalled in any quarter of the globe, 
He contessed that he liked Italy in the winter time when they 
had those objectionable fogs in London ; but he did not care for 
a lasting blue Italian sky. The Surrey lanes were as pleasant as 
they could wish ; and those which did not lead anywhere in 
particular, so that they could carelessly saunter along at their 
ease, were, in his opinion, the best. There was no place in the 
world thought so little of for its many beauties as their own 
little county of Surrey. If people looked along the ranges of 
hills, walking from Boxhill to the eastward of Dorking, and 
from thence to the Hog’s Back, and observed the little gorges 
and the wandering valleys, it reminded them of everything that 
was beautiful beneath the sky.” 


SERVANTs.—We do not mean to say that no servants are 
overworked or underpaid, but this is certainly not the condition 
of the majority of them. As regards the ordinary comforts of 
life, domestic servants are infinitely better off, not only than 
their relatives at home, but than women of the same class in 
other occupations. They have, however, less personal liberty. 
A shop-girl or seamstress works much harder, but when her 
day’s work is over she is free to spend her time as she chooses ; 
she can go out with her young man without asking anybody’s 
leave, and can wear achignon and Tyrolese hat, and consult her 
own taste as to the fashion and colour of her raiment. _ It is not 
at all surprising that many young women should find a great 
temptation in this direction, and should chafe at the conline- 
ment and discipline of household work. Every occupation has 
its advantages, and they must be taken together. The balance 
of solid comfort, peace of mind, and good wages, is decidedly 
on the side of the maid-servant, and this must be her compen- 
sation for the restraints of service.—Saturday Ieview. 


Russ1An TroussEAv.—The Grand Duchess Marie's trousseau, 
displayed in the White Hall of the Winter Palace, equalled in 
quantity an entire season’s stock-in-trade of any of the monster 
shops of Paris. Whatever countries were ransacked for the 
fabrics, all the mantua-making and millinery w-s done at 5t. 
Petersburg. The apartment in which the trousseau was exhibited 
is far more spacious than Westminster Hall. On side-tables ol 
vast length, running parallel to each other, and covered with 
striped holland, were displayed the wedding paraphernalia of 
the Czar’s only daughter. In obedience to a rule laid down by 
the Emperor Nicholas, who thought it unsafe to let the lower 
classes see how sumptuously the governing ones fare, admit- 
tance to the unique exhibition in the White Hall was refused to 
every one, whether of native or foreign birth, who did not come 
in evening dress, and provided with a chamberlain’s ticket. 
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